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RTISTS recognize three primary colors. Mingled as 

pigments they give us all the countless hues and tints 
blended in a masterpiece. In the same way we may hold 
that three distinct types of social systems are possible in 
the industrial and commercial world. Avoiding all refer- 
ence to any definite existing system we may describe them 
as collectivism, or the common ownership of the means of 
production and exchange by all the people; restricted pri- 
vate ownership, or the private possession of these means 
by a few men of wealth; and finally distributive owner- 
ship, or the private possession of the same means by the 
many. 

The three primary colors, introduced here by way of 
comparison, are rarely seen in their purity, but rather in 
various and endless combinations. Even more rarely can 
we expect to find any of the three types of social orders 
existing in their simplicity. They will occur instead in 
countless gradations and shadings that result from the 
mingling, to a greater or less extent, of one type with 
another. Taken in their strictest sense, Socialism, capital- 
ism and the medieval gild system will evidently suggest 
themselves at once as approximating, respectively, to the 
three types of social systems here enumerated. In place 
of the gilds certain forms of modern cooperation may 
readily come to mind. 

Basic in each instance, as can be seen, is the idea of 
ownership. This is to be understood in the sense of own- 
ership of productive property, since few today seriously 
call into question the ownership of strictly private prop- 
erty, such as does not in some way fall under the threefold 
Marxian anathema as productive of profit, interest or rent. 

Despite this fact radical revolutionary leaders will 
doubtless continue to confiscate extensive private posses- 
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sions of whatever kind. While the purpose of loot is their 
own sufficient reason, the principle conveniently invoked 
will be that all these goods are but the accumulation of 
systematic robberies and exploitations practised upon the 
people. The latter are merely reclaiming what belongs to 
them. This of course is excellent Socialist ethics. 

Yet in basing social history and the entire history of 
civilization on the manner of production and exchange, 
as the overwhelmingly important factor in each historic 
period, Socialists enunciated one of their impressive hal/- 
truths that were so powerful in captivating the minds of 
the masses. Viewed from our own standpoint, who can 
fail to comprehend the vast difference to the entire de- 
velopment and welfare of mankind whether the mines, 
factories, ships, railways, shops, stores and farmlands are 
owned by the entire community in common, or mainly by 
a few bankers and captains of industries, or else by the 
masses of the people in individual possession or private 
shares, so that every competent worker, willing to exercise 
diligence and thrift, can participate in some kind of pri- 
vate ownership? The forms of civilization thus arising 
would be as distinct from each other as the Bolshevist 
Republic in the first days of its communistic existence, 
with militarism as the supreme law of industry; the cap- 
italist régime during the height of the laissez-faire period ; 
or the gild system in its perfection during the best cen- 
turies of the Middle Ages. 

Political changes, dynastic successions, and court in- 
trigues were for long the stock in trade of historians. 
Gilded thrones, marching armies and embattled fields gave 
life and color to their scenes. Yet all these things were 
but insignificant compared with the economic factor in 
history, the manner in production and exchange, which 
probably is second in its far-reaching consequences to re- 
ligion alone. What did the change in governments matter 
to the multitudes bowed beneath the rods of Pharaoh's 
taskmasters? Dynasties were overturned but the grinding 
Egyptian worker still bore the same yoke as before. For 
him there was a change of masters only. 

Credit is due to Socialism for having stressed the eco- 
nomic factor, but in doing so it introduced at the same 
time a thousand fallacies and historic inaccuracies. Com- 
pletely destructive to true civilization is the interpretation 
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given to human life in the Marxian “materialistic concep- 
tion of history.” 

The essence of this theory, intended as the foundation 
of the entire Socialist philosophy, may be briefly indi- 
cated here, since it turns on the quesiion of productive 
property. Marx holds that all institutions, social or polit- 
ical, intellectual or religious, are to be accounted for 
mainly and ultimately by economic conditions. In his 
view, not human intelligence, nor moral principles, nor yet 
religious convictions or Divine ordination ultimately gave 
rise to them, but materialistic evolution. In the words of 
Engels, his collaborator and authentic interpreter : 


The materialistic conception of history starts from the propo- 
sition that the production of the means to support human life, 
and next to production the exchange of things produced, is the 
basis of all social structures; that in every society that has ap- 
peared in history the manner in which wealth is distributed and 
society divided into classes or orders is dependent upon what is 
produced, how it is produced, and how the products are exchanged. 
From this point of view the final causes of all social changes and 
political revolutions are to be sought, not in men’s brains, nor in 
man’s better insight into external truth and justice, but in changes 
in the modes of production and exchange. (‘“Socialism, Utopian 
and Scientific,” pp. 45, 46.) 


The nucleus of the entire “Communist Manifesto,” 
which has always been regarded as the supreme document 
on Socialism and was the joint production of Marx and 
Engels, is to be found in the proposition given as funda- 
mental in its preface, that: “In every historical epoch the 
prevailing mode of economic production and exchange, 
and the social organizatfon following from it, form the 
basis upon which is built and from which alone can be ex- 
plained the political and intellectual history of that epoch. 

Thus, to apply this theory, what we most admire in the 
Catholic gilds of the Middle Ages would not have been due 
to the doctrines and principles inculcated by the Church, 
but these doctrines and principles would instead have de- 
veloped from the economic institution of the gilds. In the 
same way it is held that primitive economic conditions 
gave rise to the idea of God. Thus it would not have been 
God who created the earth, but the primitive earth, through 
the social needs to which it gave rise, would have created 
the idea of God. 

Such elements of economic truth as the Marxian doc- 
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trine nevertheless contains do not originate with Marx. 
They had already been made the basis, after religion, of 
the gild system, whose success consisted primarily in its 
wise regulation of the fundamental economic factors of 
production and exchange. In modern times no one has 
more profoundly recognized the significance of these fac- 
tors and of their countless bearings on the future of civili- 
zation than Bishop Ketteler, the protagonist of the mod- 
ern Christian social school and the precursor of the great 
Leo XIII. 

We may fully admit, therefore, the importance of the 
manner of production and exchange as a question never 
more perfectly understood than in the ages of the Catholic 
Faith. We may freely accept it as a central factor in civi- 
lization, and as the mightiest influence, after religion itself, 
in creating the conditions on which the people’s happiness 
or misery depends. 

The three typical social systems, as I have pointed out, 
are in fact distinguished by the manner in which the own- 
ership of productive property is held. When possessed in 
its entirety by the whole community in common we have 
collectivism in its perfection; when possessed in private 
by a few, restricted private ownership; and when privately 
possessed by the many, distributed private ownership. 
Between these forms, as I have said, there are countless 
possible shades and blendings. 

Marxian Socialism, based upon fatalism, or as it-is 
technically called “economic determinism,” considered the 
evolution of the different economic systems as simply an 
inevitable process. Here Marx and Engles were perfectly 
logical. Accepting materialistic evolution they could ac- 
knowledge nothing else than a necessary materialistic 
development, far more rigidly determined by materialistic 
forces than even they were prepared to confess. Each 
stage in that evolution must then have been the result, not 
of human ideals, free-will, or religious motives, but exclu- 
sively of blind material forces. In his “Critique of Polit- 
ical Economy,” published as late as 1859, Marx thus stated 
his final conclusions: 


In the social production of their means of subsistence men enter 
upon certain necessary relations independent of their will; pro- 
ductive relations, which correspond to a certain stage of develop- 
ment in their productive forces. The sum-total of these relations 
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forms the economic structure of society, the real basis upon which 
an ethical and political superstructure is built and to which cer- 
tain forms of social consciousness correspond. The method of 
producing their material livelihood determines also the social, polit- 
ical and intellectual process of life in general. It is not the con- 
sciousness of men that determines their life, but on the contrary, 
it is the social life that determines their consciousness. 


Social conditions undoubtedly react upon us, but it is 
no proof that we are deprived of free will. Through pop- 
ular education and united efforts men are able to modify 
or supplant existing social systems, whether for better or 
for worse. That is our reason for considering them here. 


Compulsory Collectivism 


T is hardly probable that collectivism will ever be at- 
tempted under more ideal conditions than those which 
existed at the foundation of the Socialist commonwealth 
in New Australia. Its members were carefully selected 
from the most desirable class of immigrants. With eager 


expectation they left their Australian homes to settle in 
Paraguay under the energetic leadership of Willian Lane. 

Their purpose was to establish there a Socialist com- 
munity free from all capitalistic interference. Extensive 
lands and generous subsidies were freely granted them by 
the Central Government of Paraguay. With a large 
navigable stream for their rafts and boats, with great 
tracts of valuable timber, open stretches of rich pasture, 
and wide acreage of the most wonderfully fertile fields, 
they possessed in abundance all that the most sanguine 
of pioneers could desire. They were besides men of un- 
usual gifts and technical experience. 

Placed in the midst of nature’s open treasure-house, 
and free to apply their collectivist principles unhampered 
to the opportunities thus unrolled before them, they never- 
theless soon found themselves reduced to complete eco- 
nomic ruin. 

“Tt was freely alleged by almost every colonist against 
some other,” says Steward Grahame in his account, “that 
the latter was working less vigorously for the benefit of 
‘all’ than he would have done for his own interest.” Such 
is human nature. Discord, under-production, and final 
dissolution were the inevitable result. The futility of the 
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promised change in human nature, on which the whole 
Socialist theory essentially and confessedly depends, was 
well understood by the old Roman who said that though 
you drive out nature with a pitchfork it will certainly re- 
turn. By grace alone can we hope to rise superior to 
nature. 

Under Socialism the 2,500 heads of cattle owned by 
the New Australian colony were quickly reduced to 1,000, 
and these in turn disposed of for a pittance. Yet no 
sooner had the colony returned to the basis of widely dis- 
tributed private ownership than the country at once yielded 
its fabulous wealth. Of the 130 remaining settlers each 
became the possessor of from 100 to 600 heads of cattle, 
in addition to other live-stock and plentiful agricultural 
riches, and their miserable huts were transformed into 
comfortable homes surrounded with pleasant gardens. 

Now it is no exaggeration to say that this single in- 
stance is sufficiently typical of the entire history of collec- 
tivism, except where it is applied purely for the love of 
God, as a matter of self-renunciation, in the Religious Or- 
ders. Even the voluntary communism of some of the 
early Christians—essentially different from the political 
and economic Communism of our time—survived for but 
a brief period. Yet the collectivism in question today, un- 
like the forms hitherto described, is not voluntary, but 
compulsory, and inflicted by force upon others. Even if 
most successful, it could only be regarded as a gilded 
slavery. As Bishop Ketteler wrote: 


Even if all the Utopian dreams of Socialism were realized, 
and every one were fed to his heart’s content in this universal 
labor State, yet should I for all that prefer to eat in peace the 
potatoes planted by my hand and be clothed by the skins of the 
animals I reared, and therewith remain free than to fare sumptu- 
ously in the slavery of the labor State. This makes the collec- 
tivist theory utterly detestable. Slavery come to life again, the 
State an assemblage of slaves without personal liberty—that is 
Socialism ! 


It is not merely accidental that the economic injustice 
of compulsory collectivism should invariably have been 
combined, in all great historic movements, with an equally 
crass religious materialism. “No God and no master!” 
is the cry of the men who place the heaviest of all yokes 
upon the shoulders of the workers. “Religion is the 
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opium of the people,” was the axiom of Marxian philos- 
ophy and the conclusion of Bolshevist terrorism. It was 
the text insultingly inscribed by the Communists on the 
walls of the Kremlin where the Russian people worship. 

Hardly had the Red Flag achieved its ultimate victory 
than a score of Orthodox bishops weie slaughtered by the 
Bolsheviki. The death sentence pronounced upon the 
Catholic Archbishop was commuted into banishment only 
after long negotiations on the part of the Holy See, which 
also vigorously defended the members of the Orthodox 
Church against their Communist oppressors. The perse- 
cution of religion, in brief, was limited only by the fear 
of popular resentments. Religious education was defi- 
nitely banned and mercilessly prosecuted. 

Such is the old story repeated in every collectivist up- 
rising. As many similar instances could be given as there 
have been Socialist revolutions, while in every case liberty 
of the press and liberty of speech met with the same fate, 
and the sacred bonds of family life were utterly disre- 
garded. Beginning with the bloody Commune of the 
French Revolution, which still remains the Socialist ideal, 
I know of no single exception. 

But we are told that communism is the original form 
of ownership. For this there is not the slightest historical 
foundation. Aside from revelation we have no way of 
knowing what was the primitive mode of ownership. 
Communistic ownership was postulated because, in the 
first place, the simplicity of the evolutionary theory was 
thought to require this. In the second place it was based 
upon the methods of ownership alleged by sociologists 
to be in vogue among the so-called “primitive” tribes ex- 
isting today, on the unwarranted supposition that the same 
customs must have been common among our own earliest 
progenitors. This argument falls to the ground for the 
simple reason that anthropologists have demonstrated that 
communistic ownership is in no way the distinctive mark 
of social life among savage races. Moreover, we do not 
admit that the first man and women God created were 
savages. 

Socialists were led astray by the researches of Mor- 
gan among certain North American Indian tribes. His 
sweeping conclusions have since been entirely disproved. 
Uniting an alleged promiscuity among the sexes with an 
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equally unproved primitive communism in ownership, 
Engels and his followers described a primitive herd fam- 
ily that was supposed to have recognized neither marriage 
ties nor private property. 

Later and more extensive researches, however, made 
plain that marriage is often more faithfully observed 
among primitive savages than among the civilized pagans 
of our modern cities, while communistic ownership ordi- 
narily exists only to such an extent as is obviously neces- 
sary. Thus the hunting ground was often owned collec- 
tively by an entire tribe, but the ground tilled by the wom- 
an of each family was recognized as belonging to her ex- 
clusively. Without delaying further on this subject it suf- 
fices to say that the statements here made agree perfectly 
with the conclusions drawn in these matters from the uni- 
versal consent of modern anthropologists by Robert H. 
Lowrie, of the American Museum of Natural History, in 
his book on “Primitive Society.” 

The limited communism of primitive races, in brief, is 
such as fully accords with Catholic principles. There will 
probably always be a measure of common ownership in 
every reasonably constituted society. There was common 
ownership of the pasture lands in the Middle Ages, as 
there is municipal or national ownership of certain public 
services or utilities in modern countries. All these forms 
still leave private ownership as the basis of the social 
system. Such, in general, it has been throughout all his- 
tory, and such it will remain. 

For a time the world watched with a mild interest the 
formation of the many collectivist labor colonies, similar 
to that already described. These, their founders fondly 
believed, were distined to point the way to a new civiliza- 
tion. They arose in great numbers, both in sophisticated 
Europe and on the still virgin soil of America. After a 
short notoriety they all successively met with the same 
fate, ending in mutual distrust, confusion and antagonism 
among the members and their leaders. Where they suc- 
ceeded it was merely because they sloughed in time their 
communistic principles. Utopian Socialism died with 
them. 

So-called scientific or Marxian Socialism was next to 
find its opportunity in the disaster of the World War. Its 
failure was no less pronounced and was in almost exact 
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proportion to the extent to which collectivist theories were 
actually put into practice. Socialists had been able to 
criticize, and their criticism, although exaggerated, was in 
numberless instances only too true. But they could not 
reconstruct, without abandoning their collectivist ideals. 
The promise of universal prosperity with little labor was 
not found to be a workable theory, although excellently 
suited to charm a labor audience. Socialism, whether 
Utopian or scientific, was clearly not the solution of the 
social problem. In his great Encyclical on “The Condi- 
tion of the Working Classes,” Pope Leo XIII had pointed 
this out with patient wisdom and convincing logic, but 
men preferred to learn by their own mistakes, and inci- 
dentally by the sufferings of countless millions who had 
never been interested in this theorizing. 

Bolshevism, professing to hold the key to Marxian 
orthodoxy, rode into power on the whirlwind of a bloody 
revolution. It won supremacy only because more violent 
and unconscionable than all its Socialist rivals. The Czar 
was dead but men soon realized that a new Czarism, with 
all power concentrated in the hands of an insignificant 
number of exclusive Communists, had arisen, far more 
tyrannical and militaristic than the old. The convincing 
argument of the Bolshevist bureaucracy was the Red 
army. To feed this churches were rifled and the people 
starved. Soa small handful of men hoped to realize their 
dreams of world dictatorship through blood and iron. 

Yet even in Russia pure communism existed for only 
the briefest possible time, and was quietly succeeded by 
largely different methods. 

Collectivism, as a compulsory political system, has been 
weighed and found wanting. ‘Theoretically it entrusts to 
the people, as a body, the ownership and control of both 
production and distribution. Practically, however, “the 
people” signifies the ruling bureaucracy, often exceedingly 
small, to which the country is enslaved. Far more con- 
fidently than Louis XIV can this proclaim itself to be in 
truth “the State.” It controls not one monopoly’ only or 
even a few, as capitalist owners may do, but the- entire 
hiring of labor and sale of products, and so the very lives 
of men. Socialists scoff at labor’s supposed liberty un- 
der capitalism. Often sufficient provocation may be given 
for such an attitude. Yet neither liberty nor hope of lib- 
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erty can be said to exist under compulsory collectivism. 


But the consequences of the system reach far deeper. 
In its theory the State no longer exists for the individual, 
but the individual for the State. The child belongs pri- 
marily to the commonwealth and not to its parents. With 
the main reason for the perpetuity of the marriage bond 
weakened, marriage itself is made soluble on any pretense 
or none. The Church, as a perfect society, with inde- 
pendent spiritual jurisdiction, cannot be tolerated by the 
omnipotent State. Education, above all things, is bureau- 
cratically managed to the exclusion of religion. In all 
these things the capitalist State quite frequently has not 
lagged far behind the collectivist ideal, but to that same 
exent it also helped to prepare the way for revolutionary 
Socialism, or any other form of social disintegration. 


Restrictive Capitalism 


HILE strenuously opposed to compulsory collectiv- 
ism, the system of restricted private ownership is 
like to it in many respects. The aim of its men of wealth 
is the utmost concentration of the means of production 
and distribution in their own hands. If unrestrained by 
religious principles, social laws and the efforts of labor 
unions, it is as likely as collectivism to destroy the liberty 
of the worker by contracts that are only physically free, 
and to ruin his home life. Long hours keep the worker 
apart from his family circle and low wages make impos- 
sible the support of wife and children. So marriage is un- 
reasonably delayed or the mother is driven from the care 
of her little ones to the toil and moil of industry. 

Such was the system which front different points of 
view Marx and Bishop Ketteler pictured in lurid colors 
as it existed in their day. Such was the system to whose 
continuance in his own time Pope Leo XIII bore witness 
when in his Encyclical on “The Condition of the Working 
Classes,” he wrote those memorable words which burned 
like flame into the soul of his age: 


By degrees it has come to pass that workingmen have been sur- 
rendered, all isolated and helpless, to the hard-heartedness of em- 
ployers and the greed of unchecked competition. The mischief 
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has been increased by rapacious usury, which, although more than 
once condemned by the Church, is nevertheless under a different 
guise, but with the like injustice, still practised by covetous and 
grasping men. To this must be added the custom of working by 
contract, and the concentration of so many branches of trade in 
the hands of a few individuals; so that a small number of very 
rich men have been able to lay upon the teeming masses of the 
laboring poor a yoke little better than that of slavery itself. 


The excesses of the system of restrictive private own- 
ership summed up -in these terrible lines are ascribed by 
him to irreligion and the repression of legitimate labor or- 
ganization: “The ancient workingmen’s gilds were abol- 
ished in the last century, and no other organization took 
their place. Public institutions and the very laws have set 
aside the ancient religion.” 

So it came to pass that men were ground to death with 
inhuman toil and even little children were forced to work 
for interminable hours, crawling through the low, dark 
passage ways of mines with heavy carts harnessed to their 
tender bodies. There was no respect for age or sex in the 
heartless greed for gold on the part of the new Capitalism. 
From restrictive ownership of such a nature Socialism 
was begotten, like Death, in the Miltonic allegory, from 
the loathsome form of Sin. 

Socialism, indeed, with a relentless logic, welcomed the 
existing evils, welcomed the concentration of wealth in 
the hands of a few, welcomed the “rapacious usury,” dif- 
ferent only in appearance from that which the Church had 
so often and so firmly condemned. “Not reform but revo- 
lution” was then its watchword. The greater these evils, 
the sooner must come the final cataclysm. It was there- 
fore opposed to any remedy or relief, although in prac- 
tice it could not ignore such social legislation as the Cath- 
olics of Germany and France and Austria were vigorously 
proposing. Yet even then it fought their measures until 
it could assume the credit for itself. In later days the old 
Marxian theories were more or less abandoned and the 
new Revisionism took their place. 

Yet the Marxian logic was correct. Unhampered by 
social legislation or the activity of labor unionism, the con- 
ditions described by Pope Leo must have become hope- 
less. “But all agree, and there can be no question what- 
ever,” he wrote, “that some remedy must be found, and 
found quickly, for the misery and wretchedness pressing 
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so heavily and unjustly on the vast majority of the work- 
ing classes.” Marx could not have stated the facts more 
strongly. 

Widely differing in motives and methods, the Church 
and Socialism were in full agreement as to the situation 
then existing. Both understood that a cataclysm must 
result if a remedy were not found. In Russia, the most 
belated in its social reforms, the predicted calamity came. 
Like the breaking of a dam it swept away in a deluge of 
blood the entire possessing class. 

But the Church had been right in denying the neces- 
sity of such a catastrophe, and Socialism was wrong in 
asserting that its coming was inevitable. The efforts of 
the Church to avert the evil consisted in constructive work, 
aimed at changing restricted private ownership, that nat- 
urally tended to become ever more narrowly concentrated, 
and so to bring about more Christian conditions under 
which the masses themselves might participate in the pri- 
vate possession of productive property to the utmost ex- 
tent justly possible. Such an evolution was certain to re- 
sult in the ultimate advantage of all classes. But her 
measures of social legislation and labor organization, as 
she constantly insisted, must be impregnated with sound 
Gospel principles that they may be truly effective. Relig- 
ion, as in the Middle Ages, must again become the soul 
of economics. 

We are far from a proper distribution of the prod- 
ucts of industry and far from resting content with exist- 
ing conditions, yet the progress we have made has been 
entirely along the lines pointed out by Pope Leo XIII 
and by Bishop Ketteler before him. It has been made 
through social legislation and labor organization. But the 
greatest difficulty in the way of progress is the irreligion 
of both capital and labor. Until this can be remedied there 
is little hope of any satisfactory settlement. Irreligious 
labor will be as selfish and unreasonable as irreligious 
capital. 

Restrictive private ownership, like collectivism, will 
rarely exist in its simplicity, but will merely form the 
predominant system of its period. We find it under vari- 
ous aspects in such typical civilizations as Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. In the latter instance particularly the millions 
of slaves were themselves the means of production owned 
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by the Roman capitalists. They were the living machinery 
which, together with its product, belonged to the possess- 
ing few. Hired workers were engaged at a rate deter- 
mined by the cheapness of slave labor. 

A restrictive private ownership, if unrestrained, sup- 
poses at the other extreme of the sociai system a proleta- 
riat. This, as the word signifies, is a class without any 
personal ownership, but merely earning enough to repro- 
duce itself and so perpetually to supply the labor market 
with its own kind. Such was precisely the condition of 
the masses when Pope Leo XIII wrote his fearless indict- 
ment of the restrictive private ownership of his day: “A 
small number of very rich men have been able to lay upon 
the teeming masses of the laboring poor a yoke little better 
than that of slavery itself.” 

In no little measure labor unionism has since then 
helped to change or remedy that situation. But even if 
capital will find it to its own advantage to treat labor bet- 
ter and pay it higher wages in order to secure greater 
safety and stability through the contentment of the work- 
ers, yet no such conditions should ever be permitted as 
would tend to terminate in what has been called the Servile 
State. This implies that labor would be doomed and satis- 
fied to remain without ownership and without responsibil- 
ity. 

Restricted private ownership admits of degrees. But 
the fact that there are many small investors does not 
change the system so long as the great bulk of the owner- 
ship of the means of production remains in the hands of 
a comparatively small circle, able to dictate its terms. 
This may often consist of an inner ring of bankers and 
financiers, with no personal interest whatsoever in the 
respective industries or public services which they secretly 
or openly control. Their only object is to draw from them 
the utmost personal gain. The peril and unreasonable- 
ness of such a system are obvious. The proper application 
of the remedy of wide private ownership is therefore the 
supreme problem that remains to be solved by us. 





Distributive Ownership 


OPE LEO XIII firmly laid the foundation of our 

modern Christian social system when in his Encyc- 
lical “On the Condition of the Working Classes” he wrote 
the few brief words which may be considered as the most 
far-reaching of all his social utterances: “The law should 
favor ownership, and its policy should be to induce as 
many as possible of the humbler classes to become own- 
ers.” The ownership in question is that of productive 
property. Not the abolition of private capital but its wid- 
est diffusion among the masses is the Catholic ideal. This 
is to be brought about not merely by the unaided efforts of 
the workers, nor solely by private initiative, in which all 
classes are to cooperate, but by legal enactments as well. 
Such is the great constructive doctrine of Catholic soci- 
ology. 

Social legislation is to be formulated in a spirit of de- 
termined opposition to the exclusive accumulation of capi- 
tal in the hands of a few. It is to show a pronounced 
partiality for all reasonable measures that enable as many 
as possible to participate, not nominally but effectively, 
in the ownership of productive property. More than this, 
definite inducements are to be held out by our legislators 
to arouse in the worker a desire for such ownership as well 
as to enable him to realize it in every just and prudent 
way. 

The special aspect of the social problem that naturally 
called for most urgent consideration by Pope Leo XIII 

was the ownership of the soil. For this reason insistence 
was primarily placed by him upon legal measures encour- 
aging the laborer “to look forward to obtaining a share 
in the land,” as a means of bridging over the gulf be- 
tween vast wealth and sheer poverty. But the same prin- 
ciple is evidently to be applied to the industrial situation 
as far as possible. In this sphere, too, in Pope Leo’s own 
words, property must “be more equitably divided.” Chris- 
tians were called upon to unite, employers and employed 
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alike, for a great crusade against the social conditions as 
Leo found them in his day: 


On the one side there is the party which holds power because 
it holds wealth; which has in its grasp the whole of labor and 
trade; which manipulates for its own benefit and its own purposes 
all the sources of supply, and which is even represented in the 
councils of the State itself. On the other side there is the needy 
and powerless multitude, broken down and suffering, and ever 
ready for disturbances. 


In this vigorous denunciation of the false social system 
of restrictive ownership Pope Leo XIII merely echoed 
the Catholic traditions of the Ages of Faith. Pope Pius 
X strongly reaffirmed in every particular the social doc- 
trine of his predecessor, laying additional stress upon a 
sane traditionalism, which should apply the ideal of the 
medieval gilds to modern industrial conditions. 

In America, the Committee of Bishops, empowered to 
act as spokesmen of the American Hierarchy, at the close 
of the World War, with true social insight singled out for 
special emphasis the culminating thought of Pope Leo’s 
Encyclical. To this they merely gave a definite determina- 
tion and a more explicit industrial application when in 
their “Social Reconstruction” they proclaimed the ultimate 
aim of all Catholic social endeavors to be: “The majority 
must somehow become owners, at least in part, of the in- 
struments of production.” Without excluding the legal 
measures insisted upon by the great social Pontiff, “to in- 
duce as many as possible of the humbler classes to become 
owners,” the American Bishops concentrated their advice 
upon copartnership and cooperation as the special means 
to be adopted towards this end. In the light of contem- 
porary developments this counsel was logically to be ex- 
pected. In any case there would be question only of a 
peaceful evolution, from restrictive to distributive owner- 
ship, fostered by methods equally just and prudent. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that the 
mere existence of thousands of small investors in our large 
modern corporations does not necessarily imply a change 
in the essentials of the system of restricted *ownership 
against which Pope Leo’s Encyclical was directed. The 
wealth of these corporations may still go to a restricted 
circle of industrial magnates, while the watered stock is 
distributed among the many, often at great risk to the lat- 
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ter. The voting power of the financially insignificant in- 
vestor cannot seriously be matched against the control 
exercised by the great “captains of industry.” 

In addition to the numerous directorates often held by 
these men, giving them an economic preponderance that 
saints or angels only could be safely entrusted with, the 
banking interests‘are not seldom equally dominated by 
them. This arms them with the power of withholding 
or extending credits, and of thus producing for their own 
advantage periods of national panic or prosperity. By 
purchasing and manipulating the very sources of popular 
information, the daily papers, they can also influence pub- 
lic opinion to their own financial purposes, even in matters 
so profoundly affecting the general welfare as the choice 
between peace or war. While such conditions exist there 
surely remains in the strong words of Pope Leo XIII: 
“The party which holds power because it holds wealth; 
which has in its grasp the whole of labor and trade; which 
manipulates for its own benefit and its own purpose all the 
sources of supply, and which is even represented in the 
councils of the State.” 

Evidently the reference here is not to every man of 
business who happens to be an employer. Employers may 
at times struggle hard to obtain a legitimate profit. In 
spite of their best efforts they may find themselves ground 
between the upper and the nether millstone of greedy cap- 
ital and unreasonable labor. Small employers may even 
be less favorably situated than skilled mechanics in a 
highly and perhaps very exclusively organized union that 
relentlessly dictates its terms. Under a system of re- 
stricted ownership it is no marvel if labor, when it holds 
the winning cards, often shows no more consideration than 
capital had displayed before it. 

But there is no reason to believe that this system will 
not in time yield place, partly or entirely, to a new order, 
differing as completely from it as capitalism differed from 
the social system which preceded in the best centuries of 
the Middle Ages. 

How quickly such a change can come about depends 
largely on ourselves. Capitalism, in fact, would have been 
introduced at the very beginning of the Middle Ages had 
it not been for the sturdy opposition of the organized 
Christian workers. The efforts of small groups of wealthy 
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and influential men to subject even then to their economic 
control the working classes, led to bitter and often bloody 
struggles upon the continent of Europe. But when the 
craft gilds finally emerged triumphant, and under the 
guidance and inspiration of the Church developed their 
system of distributive ownership, capitalism was doomed 
for centuries to come. 

As the Holy See has wisely and insistently taught, it is 
on the religious spirit and constructive social principles 
of these gilds, newly adapted to our own large-scale indus- 
try, that the system of a more rationally distributed own- 
ership must be built. Not the dead institutions of the past 
are to be resurrected, but their spirit of justice, charity, 
brotherhood and religious stewardship must be infused 
into our own economic organizations. 

Only a generation which recognizes the fact that in 
God exists the ultimate ownership of all material things, 
and which consequently will seek to use them according to 
His Divine Will alone, can ever hope truly to solve the 
social problem. Our lines are not cast in such a time. 
But what we can do is to promote, in our own modest 
way, whatever measures may seem best calculated to se- 
cure, in just and equitable ways, the widest distribution of 
ownership among the people. 

It is not the purpose of this study to discuss the vari- 
ous forms which distributive ownership may take, nor yet 
the more general participation in mdnagement, in initiative 
and responsibility, which it is finally meant to imply, so 
far as that may be feasible. Certainly there should be 
upon the land a wider private ownership by labor, and in 
industry a fuller distribution of stock, whether in co- 
operative undertakings or in more capitalistic enterprises, 
but financed and conducted on Christian principles. 

What economic system the future generations may de- 
velop no one can forecast, but we can contribune our own 
share towards a constantly more ideal solution in the spirit 
of Christ the King, to whom land and industry alike be- 
long. 











The Medieval Gilds 


EADING the Pentateuch, we notice how the wide 
distribution of productive property was the end 
aimed at in the Mosaic land legislation, which prevented 
even the permanent loss or sale of land by the family) 
originally owning it. Concentration of the wealth of the 
country in the hands of a few, by obtaining possession of 
what for the Hebrew was then the equivalent of modern 
capital, had thus been rendered impossible. Such a con- 
centration, with all its evil effects, followed when the Di- 
vine law was disregarded. 

This took place when the commercial life of the He- 
brews had developed to a high extent and they become one 
of the great grain exporting nations of their day. Riches, 
often dishonestly acquired, flowed into the coffers of their 
merchants and soon all the vices of easily and unjustly ac- 
quired wealth sprang up as a consequence. They were 
not satisfied with normal gains, but pitilessly exploited 
the people at home. Abundant evidence is found in the 
terrible disclosure we meet with in the words of the in- 
spired Prophets of God. 

In the Middle Ages, in turn, we witness the develop- 
ment of the gild system, an institution wisely planned to 
bring about in industry results similar to those perpet- 
uated on the land by the Mosaic agricultural law. The 
gilds, too, achieved their purpose in preventing for cen- 
turies the concentration of the ownership of productive 
property in the hands of the few. Such a concentration, 
I have already implied, was in various places planned, and 
to a considerable extent carried out, at the very time that 
the trade gilds came into being. Naturally it took a form 
peculiar to an age of small-scale industry. It consisted in 
forcing the independent craftsmen to market their prod- 
ucts through the hands of a few men of power and influ- 
ence, who thus profited without giving any equivalent re- 
turn to society, while they despised alike the artisan and 
his craft. 

The system which ended this abuse and for centuries 
prevented its recurrence was further made possible by the 
famous doctrine of the just price, which Catholic teaching 
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insisted upon, and which was universally accepted in the- 
ory and practice. 

The just price not merely safeguarded the consumer, 
but it also protected both the master gildsman and his 
journeymen. It not merely gave to the purchaser the fair 
equivalent of his money, but it provided also a sufficient 
income out of which to reimburse the master craftsman 
for his outlay in raw material, for the fair wages the gild 
itself prescribed for his journeymen, and for the modest 
profit that can best be described as the equivalent of his 
own satisfactory wage. For the master gildsman was al- 
ways a worker himself and personally conducted his shop. 
This was a strong point on which the gild inflexibly in- 
sisted. When the just price was not definitely fixed the 
Christian conscience allowed of what is known as a just 
maximum and a just minimum price, both within reason- 
able bounds of justice. This was observed at all events 
where there was question of the necessities of life. 

It was not an age for Morgans, Rockefellers and 
Garys, as can be plainly seen, but it was a tolerable age 
for the plain man to live in, and a good age for the worker 
to serve his God with a loyal faith and a joyous heart. 
Every stroke of the chisel could then be creative work. 

There were no financiers, as that word is now under- 
stood, and no middlemen to. sell an article twelve times 
over, with a profit for each fictitious purchaser and buyer, 
before it reached the common people, whose privilege it is 
to pay the entire bill, except for what may have already 
been wrested from the smaller producer on his farm. The 
middleman was not, indeed, unknown, but he was looked 
upon as a person to be kept strictly under the eye of the 
gild authorities. This was done that he might not insert 
himself more than was absolutely necessary into the com- 
mercial transactions of the public. These were to be con- 
ducted, as exclusively as possible, between producer and 
consumer alone. Such are some of the ideals to which we 
are now striving to return in a manner practical under 
our own modern circumstances of life. 

Much water has run under many mills since then, but 
the same Faith still exists which the gildsmen knew and 
practised. In the spirit of that Faith our social systems 
could without doubt be renovated today, and peace and 
contentment be restored to earth. But we know, too, that 
this Faith cannot now be made universally operative in a 
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largely non-Catholic society, much as the best thinkers of 
the modern world are steadily returning to its ideals by 
countless different routes. Yet Catholics are far from 
being pessimists, and I feel it right to say that very much 
has been accomplished since Pope Leo XIII, in 1891, wrote 
his Encyclical, “On the Condition of the Working Classes.” 

It is true that since those days an almost new develop- 
ment, of an intensely capitalistic kind, has taken place in 
the United States, to which I have previously alluded: 
the virtual concentration of the ownership and control of 
many of our most important productive enterprises in the 
hands of a few non-productive financiers. Yet this un- 
healthy development may lead to its own undoing. 

At the same time the existence of millions of organ- 
ized workers implies that far less than previously is the 
worker now surrendered “isolated and helpless,” as then, 
into the hands of his employer. Often, indeed, the tables 
are turned, and the employer is helpless in the hands of 
local labor groups that by misusing their power can be- 
come unreasonable and unjust. In the days of Leo XIII, 
however, it was a brave thing to enter the world’s lists in 
a fearless fight for the very rights of labor organizatioii, 
as the great Pope of the Workingmen so nobly did. 

But as labor unions were long looked upon askance and 
were legally forbidden, so at the present time ownership 
by the workers is oiten treated with suspicion. Yet every- 
thing depends upon how that ownership is acquired and 
administered. Syndicalism, Bolshevism, and similar de- 
structive calamitous manifestations have naturally made 
men wary. But capital is hardly a greater sufferer from 
them than labor. 

Of the revolutionary and violent seizure of productive 
praperty, with the expropriation of the former owners, as 
advocated by Marx, we cannot, as Christians, approve. 
But, on the other side, there is also the possibility of a 
slow but steady expansion of ownership on the part of la- 
bor, such as in many instances, and under the most unob- 
jectionable forms, is taking place in almost every land. 
Along with this there is the growth in the cooperative 
idea. Employers themselves at times have taken the ini- 
tiative in these development. The spirit of the old gild 
system has been summoned back again and is even now 
stirring abroad. But religion is needed if it is ever truly 
to animate our modern large-scale commerce and industry. 








